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Books and Films 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FOR VICTORY, special 
wartime issue of Occupations, the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, Sept. 1942. New York: National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, Inc., 525 W. 120 St. 
120 pages. $.50. 


This manual, filled with pertinent and up-to-the- 
minute information concerning the needs of and the 
opportunities in the armed forces and defense industries, 
is planned for the use of young people and of coun- 
selors in secondary schools and colleges. It is the con- 
tribution of the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion to the war effort, the work of experts in the as- 
sociation itself and of specialists in the armed forces and 
governmental agencies. 


It has chapters on How the Selective Service System 
Operates, How the Army Classifies Its Personnel Jobs 
in the Army, Sailing for the USA, the Marine Corp 
Fights on Land and Sea, Uncle Sam’s Thunderbirds, 
Jobs in the Coast Guard, the Merchant Marine Wants 
Men, Training for Critical and Essential Occupations, 
Women Work and Fight to Win, Guarding the Home 
Front. Not only facts about the needs of the armed 
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forces are given but concrete directives for counselors 
are also discussed which suggest techniques for orienting 
the young person to the war situation, for assisting him 
to appraise his personal assets for service, and for plan- 
ning now for his adjustment in the post-war period. 
The material of this valuable manual will be kept up 
to date by additional articles to be published from time 
to time in subsequent issues of Occupations. 

No counselor, school adviser or senior teacher can af- 
ford to be without this professional tool, which sug- 
gests ways in which student and counselor can assist not 
only in winning the war but also in helping solve the 
post-war problems connected with labor adjustment. 

A pamphlet which turns all its attention to the post- 
war period is “Post-War Training and Adjustment: a 
Report of the Commission on Post War Training and 
Adjustment,” New York: Institute of Adult Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 54 pages. Free. 
It attempts to outline “principles relating to the educa- 
tional problems of returning soldiers, sailors and dis- 
placed war workers,” and may well be studied by Union 
members who will have to share with other citizens the 
responsibilities of solving the problems of labor ad- 
justment in the post war period. 

Frorence E. CiLark 


WHAT’S YOUR NAME?, by Louis Apamic. New 


York: Harper and Brothers. $2.50. 


Teachers play an important role in this poignant, per- 
sonal, warmly human analysis of the name situation in 
America today because theirs is the privilege of first 
welcoming the Mihaliks, Tomascos, Swansons, Barzyn- 
skis, Kikuchis, Kruegers, into the democratic ideal of 
free education that we are fighting for. Teachers are 
entrusted with that first question, ‘““What’s your name?” 
and the subsequent effort to make that name the hope 
and promise of a free people. The nature of their re- 
action to Antonovich, Schuyler, Batolini, Adamapoulos, 
Brown, Robinowitz, may be considered the first act of 
education in our schools. 

To teachers who are dubious or sometimes resentful 
of the little boys and girls who come to them over the 
tracks from factory tenements, oil cities and hunky 
towns, this book offers a better understanding of both 
the “hard” names and the people who bear them. Louis 
Adamic’s power of analysis, by means of sympathetic 
human-interest narrative, makes this epic of diverse 
America hard to lay aside before it is completed. In 
“The Importance of Being Kobotchnik”; “My Own 
Name”; and “To Change or Not to Change,” he shows 
with humor and insight that names in America are not 
fixed and rigid, but dynamic, emotionally-charged, 
changing and conflicting in a way the world has never 
seen before. Yet the story, embracing the experiences 
of innumerable persons, emerges with the breadth of view 
of Walt Whitman when he stated in “Song of Myself”: 


(Continued on page 26) 
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The 26th Annual Convention 
of the Teachers Union 


to the Union, “This is no time for con- 
ventions unless their purposes bear directly upon 
winning the war and establishing a lasting 
peace,” as a guide for their actions, five hundred 
friends, members, and delegates to the 26th 
annual Convention at Gary, Indiana, experienced 
the most successful AFT Convention in recent 
years. 


Elected to lead the presidency for 1942-43 was 
John M. Fewkes, president of the Chicago 
Teachers Union for four years, national vice- 
president for the Illinois-Indiana area last year, 
and long active in the teacher-labor movement. 
(Mr. Fewkes’ acceptance speech appears on 
page 30.) Speaking of President Fewkes in his 
closing remarks retiring president George S. 
Counts said: 


Wie the statement of President Roosevelt 


I have known Jack Fewkes very intimately 
for three years. In all of my relations with him 
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I have found him to be a man of complete 
integrity and I want to pass that on to you 
at this time. That is my very considered judg- 
ment. He has shown great capacity for building 
the American Federation of Teachers, and I be- 
lieve that Jack Fewkes has qualities of superiority 
to my own in the job of this kind. I believe 
that if we get behind him—and that does not 
mean, as we all know, just accepting whatever 
he may want—but if we get behind him with 
our strength and with our thought, that we will 
enter a very significant period in the history of 
this Federation. 


Those elected to the new Executive Council 
as vice presidents at large were: Selma M. 
Borchardt, Washington, D. C.; John D. Con- 
nors, New Bedford; George S. Counts, New 
York; Ruth Dodds, Sacramento; Arthur Elder, 
Detroit; Charles M. Etheredge, Augusta, Ga.; 
Natalie Fenelon, Gary; J. C. Harger, Indian- 
apolis; Lila Hunter, Seattle; Joseph F. Landis, 
Cleveland; Frances Masterson, Lowell, Mass.; 








Mary McGough, St. Paul, Minn.; Stanton E. 
Smith, Chattanooga; Helen E. Taggart, Chi- 
cago and Henry Zaber, Belleville, Il. 

Vice presidents who retired from the Execu- 
tive Council were Layle Lane, George Axtelle, 
Paul Preisler, Ruth Wanger, Mark Starr, and 
Jane Souba. All have served at least two years 
and have given unsparingly of their time and 
energy. Dr. Axtelle served five years as college 
vice president and four years as a member of the 
editorial board of the AMERICAN TEACHER. 

A sixty-two page mimeographed summary of 
the convention speeches and action is available 
from the national office for $1.00. 


Delegates Discuss War Activities 
of American Federation of Teachers 
The highlight of the Tuesday afternoon session 
was a panel discussion, “War Activities of AFT 
Locals,” which was opened by Layle Lane, New 
York, with a statement on the Negro in war 
activities. Those joining in the general discus- 
sion on what their Unions were doing were: Roy 
W. Davis of Atlanta, Georgia; Dorothy Webber 
of Butte, Montana; Ira Turley of Chicago, IIli- 
nois; James Dunn of Cleveland, Ohio; David 
Williams of Ohio State University; Frances Com- 
fort of Detroit, Michigan; Catherine Greenwald 
of Gary, Indiana; Rebecca Simonson of the New 
York Teachers’ Guild; Lila Hunter of Seattle, 
Washington; Vernon Mickelson of Sacramento, 
California; and Mary Mason Jones, of Local 27 
of Washington, D. C. Lieutenant Colonel 
Frederick Swanson, a former member of the 
Chicago Teachers Union, closed the afternoon 
meeting with “Education and the War.” 


Turley, Mullen, and Dr. Davies 
Speak at Wednesday Session 


At the Wednesday afternoon session, Ira S. 
Turley, president of the Chicago Teachers Union, 
spoke on “Labor’s Educational Program for War 
and Peace.” Carl Mullen, president of the In- 
diana State Federation of Labor, long-time friend 
of the AFT, spoke on “Labor’s Program for Edu- 
cation in Indiana.” Dr. Evan Davies, represent- 
ing Mr. Griffith, president of the National Union 
of Teachers of England, spoke on “British Teach- 
ers During the War.” He defined the three great 
tasks of teachers during the war: (1) the task 
of insuring the safety of the children; (2) the 
task of seeing that the children were properly 
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clothed and properly nourished; (3) the task of 
maintaining the morale of the children, and 
through them maintaining the morale of the 
people of England. 

He described graphically the great mass evacu- 
ation of children from the cities, the behavior of 
children and adults during blackouts and bomb- 
ings, and especially the conducting of schools 
during this critical period. ‘National morale in 
Britain has never been stronger,” he said; “never 
have we been more united; and our teachers have 
contributed a tremendous amount in bringing 
that morale about.” He closed his address with 
the stirring statement: “I suppose you have all 
heard the parable of the Good Samaritan. When 
this war is over, humanity will be lying bleeding 
and festering in its wounds by the side of the 
road. I hope that, at the end of this war, neither 
your country nor my country will this time pass 
by on the other side.” 


General McSherry Urges 
Understanding of Present Situation 

At the Wednesday evening session, Dr. George 
S. Counts, Russell J. Greenley, and Dr. Evan 
Davies spoke on “Education for Winning the 
War and Planning the Peace.” Then Irvin 
Kuenzli introduced General Frank J. McSherry 
of the Federal Security Agency, whose address 
closed the session. General McSherry said that 
one of the greatest contributions that the educa- 
tors of this country can make is to educate the 
people to the true situation that exists, “showing 
them what we are up against—that we as a free 
nation, to exist as a free nation, must do those 
things necessary to win this war.” 


Delegates from New Locals 
Honored at Convention Dinner 

One of the new features of the convention was 
a dinner Tuesday evening at which delegates of 
new AFT locals were honored. Thursday morn- 
ing, the same delegates, Frankie Jones of La- 
Porte, Indiana, Irene Blase of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, Warren Creel of Duluth, Minnesota, and 
Merwin A. Lewis of Fordson, Michigan, thrilled 
the convention with stories of “How and Why 
We Organized,” and gave evidence that the AFT 
is appealing to an ever broader circle of class- 
room teachers of America. Irvin R. Kuenzli was 
in charge of this panel discussion. 

Miss Jones impressed the delegates with the 

(Continued on page 27) 
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The Retiring President’s Report 
to the Gary Convention 


Five point program proposed as the 
unique responsibility of AFT locals 
during this period 


By GEORGE S. COUNTS 


I 


E ARE at war. We are at war for the 
Www time during the lives of most of 
us assembled here. We are at war for the second 
time since the founding of our Federation. 

The hour of decision in this war approaches. 
It is the hour of a decision so momentous, so 
freighted with the possibilities of good and evil, 
that we scarcely dare to view it with the eyes 
of candor. Other ages, perhaps, have made de- 
cisions equally conclusive, but never so universal 
in their reach and consequences. In this hour, 
the fate of the entire world and of all mankind 
is being decided. 

By this hour, I mean literally this very morn- 
ing, and the remaining days and weeks of the 
summer of 1942. The decision is being made in 
the Solomon Islands, in China, in India, in the 
shipping lanes of all the seas, in the air above 
the lands and waters of the earth. But it is 
being made most of all on the blood-soaked 
battlefields of the Don and the Caucasus. We 
must see clearly that the future of America is 
being decided on those battlefields. 

It is difficult for us to realize this because the 
struggle still seems so far away. If we could only 
apprehend directly with our senses what is hap- 
pening on those apparently distant Russian 
plains, if we were only close enough to see the 
flight of planes and the marching columns of 
tanks and men, to hear the din of battle, the rattle 
of machine guns, the booming of cannons, the ex- 
plosion of shells and bombs, the agonized cries 
of the wounded—if we were only close enough 
to experience these things, we would doubtless 
be greatly alarmed. But we are not. Moreover, 
our minds are still bound by ideas and attitudes 
derived from an age when miles were long and 
the earth was large. Our education has failed 
to give us the imagination required to live ef- 
fectively in world of today. 

How terrifyingly critical for us is the struggle 
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in Russia should nevertheless be apparent to 
us all. If the Russian armies are destroyed, armies 
that have fought with matchless heroism and 
tenacity, the whole of Europe, Asia, and Africa 
will fall to the Axis. In that event, we would 
find ourselves defending, on this continent, the 
last ramparts of human liberty, and against 
tremendous odds. If the Russian armies should 
retreat intact beyond the Volga and the Urals, 
leaving the Nazis in possession of the oil of the 
Caucasus and the other vast resources of southern 
Russia, the war might well drag on for years 
and end in an armistice which would be to our 
disadvantage. If, under such circumstances, we 
should survive as an independent nation, we 
would be compelled to become a great military 
state, devoting practically all of our resources 
above the level of mere subsistence to prepara- 
tion for war. Also, we would be compelled to 
cultivate the military virtues and temper through- 
out the ranks of our entire population. Gone 
for a time certainly, forever possibly, would be 
that old American dream of a land of peace and 
plenty, of liberty and justice for all. Such are 
the things which, it seems to me, are being de- 
cided on the battlefields of Russia during the 
hours that we meet here in Gary. 

I have not developed this analysis for the pur- 
pose of persuading this convention to pass a 
resolution demanding that the United Nations 
establish a “second front” in Europe. Perhaps 
a second front, in accordance with the popular 
conception of the moment, should be established. 
I do not presume to know. I do not know what 
our forces are or how they are disposed. I do 
know, as Professor André Philip, just escaped to 
England from France, has clearly stated, that 
the hazards, both to us and to the peoples of 
the conquered lands, of a second front we can- 
not hold are tremendous. We might very well, 
however, go on record recognizing the crucial 
nature of the struggle in Russia and urging that 
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everything possible be done to safeguard the 
oil of Baku, preserve the Soviet armies, and 
demonstrate our complete solidarity with our 
Russian allies for the winning of both the war 
and the peace. No one of us should allow his 
hostility toward the Communist Party to cloud 
his mind on these issues. We must be able to 
distinguish between the Soviet Union and the 
Communist Party. We must strive with all our 
strength to think and act clearly and in terms 
of the long-time interests of our people and of 
the cause of human freedom throughout the 
world. 


We need to realize that the war has been going 
badly, that we stand today on the brink of 
disaster—disaster so monstrous that we can 
hardly comprehend it. It has gone badly, in 
part, because we were unprepared both materially 
and spiritually for the struggle; in part, because 
our enemies have proved to be far stronger than 
we had thought; in part, because of failure to 
draw actively to our side the colored and colonial 
peoples of the world; in part, because of our 
refusal to state clearly, unequivocally, and in 
the concrete, the ends for which we fight. 
As a consequence, a war, clearly brewing since 
1931, which the democracies might have won 
almost by a turn of the hand at any time up to 
1938, is going to carry us all, during the months 
and years ahead, through the very valley of the 
shadow of death. This we must know, and for 
this we must prepare ourselves both in body and 
in mind. Triumph of the world of the ideas of 
the Nazis and the Japanese military caste is 
utterly intolerable. Most of us here, I am sure, 
would prefer death to life in such a world. 


II 


We are teachers. We are gathered here in Gary 
to clarify our special responsibilities in the win- 
ning of both the war and the peace. We are not 
in the armed forces; we are not working in the 
defense industries; we are not producing any of 
the material things for sustaining our people in 
this struggle. Yet, I am convinced that our task 
is no less important than that of the soldier, 
the defense worker, or the farmer. The totali- 
tarian states during the past twenty-five years 
have demonstrated to all who ever had any 
doubts concerning the matter that organized edu- 
cation is a force of tremendous power. It is our 
unique responsibility to harness this force to the 
winning of both the war and the peace, conceived 


and interpreted in the full perspective of time. 
In addition, of course, we must accept those 
responsibilities which we as citizens share in com- 
mon with all members of our democracy. 


There are at least five responsibilities which, 
in my opinion, rest uniquely on our shoulders. 
First, we must lead in the struggle to maintain 
and even extend our great system of public 
education during these days; second, we must 
adjust our program wherever necessary and 
desirable to the furthering of the war effort; 
third, we must introduce into the program of our 
schools and colleges a systematic and realistic 
study of the background, the issues, the stakes, 
the problems of the war and the peace; fourth, 
we must prepare ourselves to shape educational 
programs to meet the needs of social readjust- 
ment and reconstruction following the war; and 
fifth, we must strive to develop a more adequate 
and challenging conception of education for our 
American democracy in the twentieth century. 


First, we must lead in the struggle to maintain 
and ever extend our great system of public 
education during these days. The findings of 
careful inquiry, the observations of social 
workers, the recent experiences of the British 
people, and the common judgment of all who 
have thought about the matter tell us that the 
care and education of children under the con- 
ditions of total war are more necessary and more 
arduous than under the conditions of peace. The 
declared aims of the war, moreover, demand that 
we do everything possible to remove the gross 
inequalities in educational opportunities which 
still prevail among us—inequalities due to racial, 
economic, and cultural discriminations and dis- 
abilities. Also, it should be emphasized that our 
draft boards have reported hundreds of thousands 
of our young men unequipped to enter the armed 
forces because of elementary educational de- 
ficiencies. This is a disgrace and a scandal for 
our democracy—a century after we fought the 
great battles to establish the public school system. 


Second, we must adjust our program wherever 
necessary or desirable to the furthering of the 
war effort. Whether this means the scrapping or 
modifying of old programs, the building of new 
courses of study, the shortening or lengthening 
of training schedules, we must not hesitate to 
move. This kind of adjustment, however, we seem 
to be making quite satisfactorily. The thing most 
to be avoided, perhaps, is the extension of this 
pattern to areas where it is not required and 
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Freedom of Speech 


particularly to the fields of general education 
in the elementary and secondary schools. And, 
perhaps, the thing most needful to do is to de- 
velop a comprehensive program of training which 
will make the fullest possible use of the talents 
of our youth, regardless of race, creed, nation- 
ality, or economic status. The Manpower Com- 
mission, cooperating with our schools and col- 
leges, should undertake this task without delay. 

Third, we must introduce into the programs of 
our schools and colleges a systematic study of 
the problems which we face in winning both the 
war and the peace—the history, nature, and 
sources of war as an institution; the conditions— 
domestic and international, economic, political, 
and moral—out of which this war came; the 
origin, character, and controlling ideas of the 
several totalitarian systems and movements; the 
problem of improving our relations with the 
Soviet Union in particular and with all of the 
United Nations in general; the task of recon- 
structing our conceptions of, our attitudes to- 
ward, and our relations with the colored races 
of the world; the problem of dealing with the 
vanquished following the war; the many prob- 
lems—economic, political, cultural, and military 
—trelating to the building of a world of peace, 
security, and justice for all the peoples of the 
world; and the many problems also involved 
in the transition from war to peace and in that 
far-reaching economic and political reconstruc- 
tion at home necessary to preserve and further 
realize the promise of our democracy. During 
these months and years, our schools and colleges, 
as well as our many non-scholastic educational 
agencies, should conduct the greatest campaign 
of popular enlightenment ever witnessed on this 
planet. This is terribly urgent. 
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Fourth, we must prepare ourselves to shape 
educational programs to meet the needs of social 
readjustment and reconstruction following the 
war. The termination of military hostilities will 
find in America an occupational distribution 
utterly unsuited to the purposes of peace. Per- 
haps between twenty-five and thirty million 
persons in the armed forces and the defense in- 
dustries will have to seek new occupations. The 
task of maintaining fairly full employment, of 
redistributing our manpower, of training and re- 
training millions upon millions of our people 
will, of necessity, place very heavy burdens on 
our educational agencies. We should get ready 
to perform this task. 

Fifth, we must strive to develop a more ade- 
quate and challenging conception of education for 
our American democracy in the twentieth cen- 
tury. This requires, according to my analysis, 
the bringing of three new emphases into our 
educational theory and practice. We must give to 
the youth: first, an understanding of the great 
technological revolution that has swept over the 
world; second, a grand conception of the life, 
history and future of our people; and, third, an 
equally grand conception of the peoples of the 
world and of our relations to them. 

Material designed to give an understanding 
and appreciation of the technological revolution 
should pervade the school program from the 
bottom to the top. We know that this revolution, 
growing out of the advance of science, has trans- 
formed the modes of production and exchange, 
destroyed ancient geographical barriers and un- 
dermined old political boundaries, introduced 
social integration on an even vaster and more 
inclusive scale, released and harnessed the en- 
ergies of nature in a perfectly fabulous manner, 
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altered the modes and patterns of both govern- 
ment and warfare, and placed upon our de- 
mocracy problems of social understanding and 
political action far surpassing anything to be 
found in history. The young should be given 
the elements of the underlying sciences; they 
should be made acquainted with the course and 
cultural impacts of the revolution itself; they 
should be required to study the basic processes 
and materials of industrial production, organiza- 
tion, and planning; and through work experience 
and carefully planned observation they should 
be introduced directly to the marvelously in- 
tricate and potentially productive mechanism of 
industry and trade. In a word, they should be 
reared in the world in which they are to live 
and make their living. 


The second emphasis would deal directly with 
what we may call the moral problem in education. 
In my judgment, there can be no truly great 
education that does not express in dynamic 
fashion a great conception of life. It is my sug- 
gestion that we accept the totalitarian challenge 
in the schools and frame such a conception for 
the younger generation. It would be derived from 
our rich democratic heritage. It would embrace 
the great affirmations of the Judaic-Christian 
ethic that every individual regardless of race, 
ancestry, talent, or status has worth, that the 
members of the diverse races and peoples of the 
earth are in truth brothers, that the strong should 
show mercy to the weak; it would embrace the 
faith of the ancient Athenians in the mind and 
powers of man, the Anglo-Saxon love of in- 
dividual and political liberty, the fierce assertion 
of equality of the American frontier, the demand 
of the working people of the world for economic 
justice, and the promise of material security 
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and abundance to all that technology has given 
us. Through this great heritage, we would not 
only link ourselves with the past of our people, 
but also outline for the young the great tasks 
of construction and reconstruction which must 
mark the future. 

Then, if we are to win this war in any adequate 
sense, we must place our conception of our own 
people in a framework of world society—a world 
society in which all peoples can be free. This 
means the deliberate and systematic education 
of the young in the loyalties and responsibilities 
of world citizenship. The great technological 
revolution has made of the entire earth 4 little 
neighborhood; it has decreed that there shall be 
a world order of some kind. It is our job through 
the schools to help build a world order founded 
on the principles of freedom, justice, and mercy. 
Particularly will this require the radical modifica 
tion of inherited attitudes towards and concep- 
tions about the hitherto and currently exploited 
races and peoples of the world 


IIT 

Our American Federation of Teachers, because 
of its philosophy of democracy and its organic 
connection with the working people of our coun- 
try, is peculiarly qualified to assume a position 
of undisputed leadership in directing the schools 
to these great tasks involved in winning both 
the war and the peace. The burden is heavy and 
the way will doubtless be long, but to shirk 
responsibility or to refuse to choose the larger 
good would be wholly out of harmony with our 
past. We welcome the opportunity to live in an 
age of great decision and to help shape the future, 
not only of our own America, but also of all 
mankind throughout the world. 
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The Union in Action 
in the Battle for Democracy 


A summary of the report 
of the secretary-treasurer 
to the 26th annual conven- 
tion of the Teachers Union 


By IRVIN R. KUENZLI 


HE responsibility of teachers in the present 
gant crisis is well expressed in the fol- 
lowing impressive statement issued by the Na- 
tional Union of Teachers of England at its first 
annual convention since 1939, at Westminster 
in April, 1942: 


In a very special sense the teachers are involved in 
this great conflict, for they in themselves carry the 
light of learning and the torch of freedom—which 
nazism and fascism seek to extinguish—for if these 
tyrannies succeed, education ceases and propaganda 
takes its place. 


To the principle that the light of learning and 
the torch of freedom shall not be extinguished, 
the American Federation of Teachers must re- 
dedicate itself and devote all its strength. For- 
tunately, the progress of the AFT during the 
past year has greatly augmented our strength 
for participating in the all-out struggle for free- 
dom. In the development of the organization it- 
self, in securing the respect and support of the 
millions of members of the labor movement, in 
cooperation with responsible agencies of the 
United States government, and in providing 
practical professional leadership at a critical 
time in the nation’s history, the school year 
1941-42 has been by far the most successful 
year in the history of the Union. 


In the field of organization, greater progress 
has been made during the past year than at any 
time in our history. At the last annual convention, 
the Secretary-Treasurer’s report called attention 
to an unusual upsurge of interest in the AFT 
in a larve number of American cities. That wave 
of interest has now culminated in the organizing 
of 42 locals since the beginning of the last fiscal 
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year. This number represents 16 more locals 
than were chartered during the corresponding 
period last year and 27 more than were chartered 
during the corresponding period two years ago 


More important than the mere numbers, how- 
ever, is the fact that more strong locals have 
been chartered in large American cities than 
ever before. The development of strong and 
promising locals in such centers as Kansas City, 
Omaha, Duluth, Cedar Rapids, South Bend, 
Fort Wayne and La Porte in Indiana, Cumber- 
land, Md., Dearborn, Mich., Marion and Mans 
field, O., is an indication of significant progress. 


In the number of locals chartered during the 
past year, Ohio leads the list with seven new 
locals; Michigan is second with six; Indiana is 
third with four. Three locals were chartered in 
Minnesota; two in each of the following states: 
Illinois, Pennsylvania, Oklahoma, and Massa- 
chusetts; and one in each of the following states: 
Alabama, California, Colorado, Iowa, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Vermont, and Wisconsin. In actual 
membership, as of August 1, 1942, Illinois ranks 
first; Ohio, second; Minnesota, third; Georgia, 
fourth; New York, fifth; and Indiana, sixth. 

Several of the locals established during the 
present year have had unusually large charter 
memberships. In Duluth, approximately four 
hundred teachers, representing nearly all of the 
eligible teachers in the school system, affiliated 
as a body with the AFT. In La Porte, Indiana 
a city of 20,000—two thirds of the teachers 
placed their names on the charter application. 
In Marion, Ohio—a city of 40,000—92 mem- 
bers were listed in the first per capita report. 
In Cumberland, Maryland, the new local began 
its existence with approximately 200 members. 
The new locals in Kansas City and Omaha 
passed the one hundred mark within a few 
weeks after the charters were granted. The new 
local in Somerville, Massachusetts, had a charter 
membership of 62. 


A number of locals previously established have 
made unusual progress during the present year. 
The Minneapolis Federation of Women Teachers 





grew during the year from 99 members in Septem- 
ber to 763 members in June. The Minneapolis 
Federation of Men Teachers increased its mem- 
bership from 32 in September to 312 in June 1942. 
The Hibbing Teachers Federation chartered in 
January 1941, has a membership of more than 
one hundred in a city of 15,000. The Birmingham, 
Alabama, Federation of Teachers has more than 
doubled its membership during the present school 
year. The Gary Teachers Union increased from 
310 to 428 during the present school year and 
officers report that the membership is rapidly 
approaching the five hundred mark. 

To some extent, the splendid gains in mem- 
bership during the past year have been offset by 
losses incident to the war and economic con- 
ditions. Of a total of fifty WPA locals chartered 
since 1936, only four remained active on July 1, 
1942, with a total membership of less than one 
hundred. The college section also has suffered 
some casualties during the last year. However, 
despite the loss of WPA membership, the decline 
in the college section, and the loss in certain 
cities due to decreasing enrollment, the Union 
has a net gain of approximately one thousand 
members on July 1, 1942, as compared with the 
same date one year ago. 


AFT Passes 1,000 Mark 
in Five U.S. Cities 


Five cities now have a membership of more 
than one thousand. These cities, arranged ac- 
cording to size of membership, are Chicago, 
Cleveland, New York, Atlanta, and Minneapolis. 
The total AFT membership in the twin cities of 
St. Paul and Minneapolis is rapidly approaching 
the two thousand mark. Minnesota and Ohio 
are close contenders for second place in mem- 
bership and the number of large locals. 


It is a pleasure to report that the organization 
is in good financial condition. The Union lived 
within its income during the present year and 
had a balance of $1,738.70 with all important 
bills paid at the end of the fiscal year. Since 
there was an operating deficit of $2,476.24 at 
the end of the previous fiscal year, the Union 
is $4,214.94 ahead of last year. Strangely enough, 
the smallest amount of money in many years 
was spent on organizing during the past year 
while the Union was making its greatest progress 
in organization. 

Uninteresting as financial matters are, it 
should be remembered that a sound financial 
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condition is absolutely essential to a successful 
trade union. Many delegates will recall that the 
very existence of the AFT was threatened in 
1936-37 by a financial condition approaching 
bankruptcy. A rival teachers’ organization, which 
appointed a special committee to investigate the 
AFT in 1935-36, gave national publicity to the 
fact that the Union was in serious financial 
straits. The importance of sound business meth- 
ods is also emphasized by the fact that many 
organizations—including two national education- 
al organizations—have appealed to the AFT for 
financial help in recent months. The expanded 
AFT program and the service to the nation in 
the present crisis have been facilitated by the 
sound financial condition—despite the small na- 
tional dues. 

Despite the excellent progress of our inter- 
national Union during the past year, the or- 
ganization of teachers has been seriously handi- 
capped by a nationwide attack on the labor 
movement. Strikes and racketeering have been 
played up in the press, while the extraordinary 
contributions of organized labor to social progress 
and to the war program have been largely sup- 
pressed. It is not the purpose of this report to 
condone in any manner the dishonest practices 
of a small minority of labor leaders who have 
exploited workers for personal gains. However, 
it must be kept in mind that wherever thousands 
or millions of men gather into organizations, there 
will always be a selfish and dishonest minority. 

The teaching profession itself, in fact, has not 
been entirely free from racketeering. The office 
secretary of a large book company said recently 
that the company has difficulty in securing busi- 
ness in a certain state because their opponents 
consistently bribe or otherwise “influence” pur- 
chasing agents. On February 4, 1941, Labor, 
official publication of fifteen standard railway 
labor organizations, carried a front-page story 
with the headline: “Professors Pose as ‘Im- 
partial,’ but Get Utilities’ Cash.” The story 
says that two representatives of utilities oper- 
ating as university research institutes received 
$150,000 in utility funds. 

In a city on the Mississippi river, labor leaders 
reported that the Chamber of Commerce had 
hired a superintendent of schools with the agree- 
ment that his own salary would be increased if 
he would reduce the salaries of the teachers. 
Even superintendents occasionally exploit work- 
ers in the classroom. Racketeering in the field of 
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teachers’ agencies is well known among the teach- 
ers. 

It would be grossly unfair, however, to con- 
demn the whole educational system and all of 
the teachers because the teaching profession, like 
the labor movement, includes some scheming 
politicians and racketeers. The post-war society 
must battle against crime and exploitation in all 
phases of democratic living, including both the 
labor movement and the teaching profession. 


Despite nation-wide publicity in the press and 
on the radio regarding strikes which are alleged 
to have disrupted the production of vital war 
needs, the record of organized labor in this 
emergency is one of the greatest economic 
achievements in the history of industry. The 
production of war goods was interrupted less 
than one-tenth of one per cent by strikes. In fact, 
the record of American labor since America be- 
came an active combatant in the war is twice as 
good as the record of British labor which has 
attracted such favorable comment in the United 
States. 


President Green has pointed out that the 
strike rate in war work has been only one day 
per man in thirty years’ work. Time lost through 
accidents and illness, resulting often from in- 
adequate health and safety measures in factories, 
have caused interruption in the production of de- 
fense material many times greater than that 
caused by strikes. A recent report by the Federal 
Security Agency states that 18,100 men and 
women were killed in industrial accidents in 1940 
and 1,750,000 were injured—nearly one half the 
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Good Work, Gary 


The Executive Committee of Local 4, Gary Teachers’ 
Union, which acted as host for the 26th annual con- 
vention of the American Federation of Teachers. Left 
to right: William Swan, Robert Shelley, Michael Ver- 
kuilen, Willard Tormohlen, Florence Greve, Alired 
Beckman, Huron Battle, Herbert Chamberlain, Olive 
Waggoner, Mildred Scott, Elizabeth Ewan, Vincent 
McGrath and Flora Philley. 








total number of men in the armed forces. The 
same report states that in some large factories 
it has been demonstrated that it is possible to 
reduce accidents as much as 90 per cent. 

During 1941 injuries, for the most part pre- 
ventable, exacted an appalling toll of lives, work- 
ing ability and time. Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins recently disclosed the startling figures 
—19,200 dead, 100,600 permanently injured and 
2,060,000 temporarily disabled. Total time lost 
during the year from accidents was estimated at 
42,083,000 man-days. In addition, the death 
or permanent disability of injured workers will 
cause an additional loss of time in the future of 
203,000,000 man-days. Combined, these figures 
are the equivalent of full-time employment for 
a year for more than 800,000 workers, or enough 
to build more than 10 battleships, 500 de- 
stroyers, 4,500 bombers, and 10,000 tanks. Com- 
pared with this grisly record, time lost through 
strikes, about which labor-haters have ranted 
so much, is insignificant. 

To determine the part which organized educa- 
tion in America may play in winning the war 
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Dr. Evan Davies of England and Miss Flora Philley 
of Gary exchange greetings after Dr. Davies’ speech 
to the Convention describing the role of the schools 
in wartime in Great Britain. 





and planning the peace, it is necessary to under- 
stand the chaotic condition in which teachers’ 
organizations find themselves today. Whereas 
in England three fourths of the teachers are or- 
ganized in the great National Union of Teachers 
which is in a position to speak for British educa- 
tion in all matters related to the war effort, in 
America approximately three fourths of the 
teachers do not belong to any national teachers’ 
organization despite the existence of some fifty 
such organizations. Unfortunately, there is in 
America no single over-all agency which is able 
to represent the teachers of the nation. Attempts 
to establish such an agency have failed because 
of rivalry among the various teachers’ groups 
and conflicting personalities within these groups. 

During the summer of 1940, the American 
Council on Education took the lead in estab- 
lishing a national committee in relation to the 
present emergency. The National Education As- 
sociation during the same year called together 
in Washington representatives of some forty na 
tional educational organizations. At this meet- 
ing it was recommended that some type of perma- 
nent over-all organization be established to which 
the President of the United States, Congress, and 
the armed forces might turn for advice and con- 
sultation. At a second meeting in Washington, 
it was voted to establish a central steering com- 
mittee to represent all organizations which had 
sent delegates to the meeting. Unfortunately, 
this over-all organization failed completely to 
function and apparently has passed out of ex- 
istence. As a result, important actions in the 
field of education and the war—including such 
matters as vocational education programs, up- 
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grading in industry, rationing of sugar, and 
registering of soldiers—have been carried out 
without consultation with the leading teachers’ 
organizations. This statement is intended in no 
way as a criticism of the governmental agencies 
involved, but rather as a graphic indication of 
the chaotic condition of organized education 
in America. 

One of the paramount questions before the 
AFT is how our organization shall chart its 
course today. What is our unique function in the 
present emergency? The answers are to be 
found in the fact that the AFT is merely one 
battalion in an organization of millions of men, 
an organization which has a rich tradition in 
support of public education in America. The 
AFT is the educational arm of one of the 
greatest armies battling for social progress which 
the world has ever known. 

Although the attempt to form a national over- 
all organization has failed, the AFT remains a 
constituent part of a much larger organization 
which is no less devoted to education than the 
teaching profession itself. In fact, the AFT 
need look no further than the education program 
of the AFL to find its fundamental over-all 
program. If the education program outlined by 
the AFL in recent years could be placed in 
operation in toto, the problems of the nation’s 
teachers would be solved. 

In view of recent events and in view of the 
crisis now facing the schools, the education pro- 
gram of the AFL 1941 convention takes on 
special significance. At this convention, the AFT 
was represented by President George S. Counts; 
Selma M. Borchardt, Legislative Representative : 
Ira S. Turley, President of the Chicago Teachers 
Union; and Irvin R. Kuenzli, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. Dr. Counts served on the Committee on 
Law; Miss Borchardt on the Committee on the 
Executive Council’s report; Mr. Turley on the 
Committee on Wages and Hours; your Secretary- 
Treasurer served as Secretary of the Committee 
on Education. 

The convention studying the ominous clouds 
threatening American education adopted a com- 
prehensive program. The delegates emphatically 
and unanimously protested cuts in school budgets 
to balance the cost of national defense; reaffirmed 
the stand of previous conventions in favor of 
federal aid to equalize educational opportuni- 
ties; demanded a more adequate program of 
education for trainees in the armed forces of 
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the United States; protested unfair racial dis- 
crimination in vocational education; declared 
education to be the first line of national de- 
fense; and outlined an extensive program of 
educational reconstruction for the post-war 
period. 

Regarding the program of education adopted 
at this convention, Dr. John “V. Studebaker, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, has issued 
the following statement: 

Here we have from the oldest continuous body of 
American wage earners a statement concerning the 
part which education is to play, not only in pre- 
paring America for the immediate problems of war 
and defense, but for building the society of the 
future. No one who is interested in public educa- 
tion in our land can read these convention reports 
without becoming aware of how vital a part of 
labor’s program is the subject of education, and, 
particularly, public education. Indeed, it has been 
my conviction, which has been strengthened over the 
years, that no lay group in society has more con- 
sistently supported the extension and development of 
our system of public education in America than has 
the force of organized labor. In this service, they 
have builded better than they knew. Students of 
education as well as citizens generally should know 
of labor’s leadership in and support of public edu- 
cation. 


AFL Committee on Education 
Meets in Washington, D.C. 


One of the most important recent conferences 
on winning the war and planning the peace was 
that held by the Permanent Committee on Edu- 
cation of the AFL on June 24, 1942, attended by 
representatives of educational agencies of the 
government and the AFT. Four members of the 
AFL Permanent Committee were present: 
Matthew Woll, Chairman, New York City (Vice 
President, AFL); Elmer Milliman, Detroit (Na- 
tional President, Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees); George Masterson, 
Washington (National President, Plumbers and 
Steamfitters’ Union); Irvin R. Kuenzli, Chicago 
(National Secretary-Treasurer, AFT). John 
Frey, fifth member of the AFL Education Com- 
mittee was unable to be present. 

The following officials represented government 
agencies: General Frank J. McSherry, War Man- 
power Commission; Dr. L. S. Hawkins, Director, 
Vocational Training for Defense Workers, U. S. 
Office of Education; William F. Patterson, Ap- 
prenticeship Section, Division of Labor Stand- 
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ards, U. S. Dept. of Labor; C. E. Rakestraw, 
U. S. Office of Education. 

Dr. Willard E. Givens was present as a rep- 
resentative of the NEA and Benjamin Marsh 
represented the American Council on Education. 
James E. Cummings represented Dr. George 
Johnson of the Catholic University. Dr. George 
S. Counts, Selma M. Borchardt, and Irvin R. 
Kuenzli represented the AFT. Florence Thorne, 
Research Director of the AFL, served as secre- 
tary of the conference. 

After conferring at length with represent- 
atives of the various agencies, the Permanent 
Committee on Education approved a program 
of emergency federal aid to education to pro- 
vide, among other things, a minimum wage for 
teachers of $1,500 and to make possible registra- 
tion of all teacher manpower to prevent teacher 
shortage. The committee also voted to send to 
all central labor bodies, state federations of labor, 
and international unions throughout the nation 
a statement describing the crisis facing the 
schools and urging all affiliated bodies to battle 
against retrenchment in education. The commit- 
tee protested dismissal of teachers and increase 
of class size, as in New York. A telegram was 
sent to the Mayor and Board of Education of 
New York protesting the proposed dismissal of 
125 teachers. 

Reports received at the national office in- 
dicate that in relation to the actual care and 
welfare of children under war conditions, the 
AFT has published more practical, usable ma- 
terial than any other organization in the nation. 
We have turned especially to Great Britain as 
the one gigantic laboratory where children have 





(Right) Superintendent Charles D. Lutz of Gary wel- 
comes AFT Delegates. (Left) Mayor Ernst Schaible 
greets Union members from many states. 
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Action 
at Gary 


Executive Council, 1942-43: (first row)! 
left to right, Irvin Kuenzli, nationga|/ 
secretary-treasurer; Mary McGough! 
St. Paul; Ruth Dodds, Oakland; | 


: 


President John Fewkes, Chi. 
cago: Lila Hunter, Seattle;/ 
Frances Masterson, Lowell, 
Mass., and Helen Taggari, 

Chicago; (standing): Stanton Smith 

Chattanooga: J. C. Harger, Danville, 

Ind.; Henry Zaber, Belleville, Ill.; Ar. 

thur Elder, Detroit; John Connors, 

New Bedford, Mass.; Charles Ether. 

edge, Augusta, Ga. and Joseph 

Landis, Cleveland. Other members of 

the new Executive Council not in. 

cluded in the picture are George 

S. Counts, New York; Selma Bor. 

chardt, Washington, D.C. and Nata 

lie Fenelon, Gary, Ind. 


Executive Council for 1941-42 with 
Lt.-Col. Swanson: Seated at table 
(left to right) Mark Starr, New York; 
Irvin Kuenzli; Lt.-Col. Swanson, (con- 

vention speaker) and George 


é Counts. Standing (left te 


right): Jane Souba, Charles 

Etheredge, Mary McGough 
John Connors, George E. Axtelle, 
Stanton Smith, John Fewkes, Lila 
Hunter, Ruth Dodds, Layle Lane, 
Arthur Elder and Joseph Landis. No 
appearing in the picture but mem 
bers of the 1941-42 Executive Council 
were Dr. Paul W. Preisler, now in the 
U.S, Army, and Ruth Wanger. 


Three action “shots” at the 26th annual convention Treasurer I. R. Kuenzli, Li. Col. Frederick Swanson, 
of the AFT: (left and right) delegates at the general former member of Local 1, Chicago, and Dr. George 


sessions of the four-day convention; (Center) Secretary- 5%. Counts. 
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suffered the horrors of war and experienced large 
scale evacuation to escape repeated air raids. 
The booklet, “The Evacuation of Children Dur- 
ing Air Raids in Great Britain,” was one of the 
first authentic publications in the nation giving 
an extensive account of the care of children un- 
der air raid conditions. This publication has 
been widely distributed and many requests for 
copies have been received from coast to coast. 
The U. S. Office of Education requested fifty 
copies, to be included with packets of material 
loaned to educational institutions throughout the 
country. This booklet was later supplemented 
by another, “British Teachers and the War,” 
based upon the proceedings of the first annual 
convention of the National Union of Teachers 
of England since the beginning of the war. 


At the request of the Permanent Committee 
on Education of the AFL, the national office also 
made a study of the educational program in 
the British army and prepared pamphlets en- 
titled, “The Education Program of the War- 
Time Army of Great Britain,” and “Educational 
Services for the Australian Army.” 


Our Legislative Representative, Miss Bor- 
chardt, made a special study of the registra- 
tion of youth in Great Britain with relation 
to the war and the various social agencies. It 
is available to organizations interested in Great 
Britain’s attempt to make use of the services 
of children in the war effort and at the same 
time to counteract the tragic increase in child 
delinquency. Also through the influence of Miss 
Borchardt, Congressman Jerry Voorhis, who is 
a member of the AFT, presented to the House 
of Representatives, and placed in the Con- 
gressional Record, a message on education in 
wartime from the National Union of Teachers 
to the AFT. 


In the whole program of all-out war effort 
to defeat the dictators, it is probable that there 
is nothing more tragic than the fact that Amer- 
ica has started down the same path of de- 
struction of youth which was followed in the 
early days of war in Great Britain. Schools are 
being closed, classrooms are crowded, educa- 
tional facilities are seriously curtailed and child 
labor is increasing at a time when the welfare 
of the nation’s children is more seriously threaten- 
ed than ever before. Great as the cost of the war 
may be, the cost will be far greater if the chil- 
dren are neglected now. As stated by William 
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Griffith, president of the National Union of 
Teachers of England: 


“Nor must we as a nation neglect the educa- 
tion of the children now in the schools. Repair 
to material damage can wait. It is possible to 
repair, in the future, a building so that it is 
stronger and more beautiful. But neglect, or 
damage done now to the living child is a very 
different matter. That will be very difficult, if not 
impossible, to repair in the future.” 





Greetings from England 


To the American Federation of Teachers: 


The invitation to represent the National Union 
of Teachers at your convention I received and 
accepted with intense pleasure. Wartime diffi- 
culties with duties and responsibilities make it 
impossible to fulfill the engagement. I feel sure 
that you will appreciate the disappointment com- 
pelling me most regretfully to ask you to ac- 
cept my apologies for non-attendance. 

On behalf of the teachers of England and Wales, 
I tender frnternal greetings and express the hope 
that the convention will be helpful in preserving 
educational service, safeguarding the well-being 
of your children, and successful in maintaining 
an organization which is prepared to make an 
effective contribution to a world of better and 
happier conditions for which we all hope and 
pray. 

Your professional colleagues in England and 
Wales are determined to give everything in their 
power to bring to a successful conclusion the 
struggle against fascistic aggression. They are 
equally determined to wage war on the enemies— 
of ignorance, of poverty, of undernourishment, 
of limited development and restricted oppor- 
tunities. 

The effect that the perverted and constituted 
school system has accomplished has been made 
manifest. The sound educational system, life- 
long and world wide, can be equally effective in 
shaping the world of fair play, decency and good 
will, and recognition of human brotherhood. 

When the present tragedy is ended and man di- 
rects his ingenuity to building bridges instead of 
barriers—when bridgeheads are established, not 
with war weapons in occupied territories, but in 
men’s hearts for friendship and good will—your 
organization and ours can resume a happier re- 
lationship in partnership, doing much to culti- 
vate the world wherein hatred and malice will 
be replaced by tolerance and sacrifice and services 
which are the very essence of man’s duty to his 
neighbor. . 

Warmest regards and good luck. 

Wru1uM Grirrira, President 
National Union of Teachers of England 
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Education, the War, and the Peace 


The following report, the joint work of the Executive Council and the 
Educational Policies Committee, was adopted at the Gary Convention. Copies 
of the report are available in pamphlet form at the price of one dollar per 
hundred. AFT locals are urged to implement this program. 


MERICA fights because she knows that her 
own freedom, security and prosperity can 
be found only in a free world. As an organiza- 
tion of teachers united with other workers in 
the American Federation of Labor, we solemnly 
dedicate every resource at our command to the 
cause of victory, of peace, of security and free- 
dom for all the peoples of the earth. We believe 
that neither organized labor nor democratic edu- 
cation has any future in a world dominated by 
the aggressive totalitarian states. 

We also consider that the waging of the war 
and the making of the peace are in reality but 
two phases of one total problem. The huge 
sacrifices of the war can be justified only as a 
better world results from it. The possibility of 
an enduring and just peace will be profoundly 
conditioned by the manner in which we, as a 
nation, organize to carry on the war. The rela- 
tions we develop with England, China, India, 
Russia, the nations of the Americas and the 
other united nations, and our relations with the 
darker races; the groups and individuals who rise 
to positions of power in management, labor and 
government within our own country; the social 
services and the civil liberties we maintain and 
extend during this critical period; the equality 
with which sacrifices are required of all elements 
in our population; the commitments we make 
to other nations, and the kind of peace aims and 
programs we develop while the fighting is still 
in progress—all of these are factors which will 
shape the kind of peace we can create once 
victory has been achieved. It is from the stand- 
point of their bearing on both the war and the 
peace that all programs should now be examined 
and evaluated. 

We view with deep satisfaction the devoted 
way in which our fellow workers in the labor 
movement have responded to the needs of our 
country at this critical time. Their important 
part in putting industry on an efficient war basis, 
their willing participation in the armed services, 
and their generous support of the financial needs 


of the nation have demonstrated that the work- 
ers of America accept this war as their own war, 
and are prepared to make whatever sacrifices are 
required to defend our democratic way of life. 
As a group of teachers we share this determi- 
nation of labor to win the war and the peace, 
and to make this, as Vice President Wallace has 
declared, “the century of the common man.” 

In the total national effort to attain this 
supreme objective, education has its indispens- 
able functions and responsibilities. In order to do 
their work of developing the health, the technical 
skills, the creative intelligence and imagination, 
and the moral purpose of our people, the schools 
need public understanding and adequate financial 
support. 


I. The schools must be reoriented and reorgan- 
ized for victory and for reconstruction after the 
war. 


Our schools must teach the American people 
their common interests and the interdependence 
of regions and of persons. They must teach that 
what hurts one hurts all, that discrimination, 
poverty and ignorance, wherever found, under- 
mine our vigor, our power and our unity. Our 
schools must teach us of our interdependence 
with other countries, that the peace, security 
and prosperity of America depend upon a peace- 
ful, secure, prosperous and cooperative world. 

Our schools must help us understand what is 
involved in full employment and in full, balanced 
and efficient use of all our resources, human and 
physical. 

There must be a new emphasis on our tradi- 
tional ideals of freedom and an understanding 
of how throughout our history there has been 
a gradual broadening of our concepts of liberty, 
equality and justice until today when they have 
been given a superb restatement in the “four 
freedoms” as formulated by President Roose- 
velt. 

Tolerance must be developed to that point 
where all persons accept one another on the 
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basis of their common humanity to the end 
that the very word “tolerance” may disappear 
from our vocabulary and be supplanted by “ap- 
preciation.” 


Schools must give training in the practical 
techniques of being a good citizen so that 
tension and friction among our own people and 
among nations may be lessened and that public 
deliberations may supplant social conflict and 
war as a way of dealing with human relation- 
ships. 


The curriculum must be reorganized to meet 
the needs of the war situation. In giving the 
vocational and technical training necessary for 
the assembly line, the armed forces, and the 
administration of the war, there must not be 
forgotten those “eternal values” without which 
we cannot win the peace. There must be in- 
telligent, realistic analysis of the background 
and the issues at stake in the world struggle. The 
American people must be prepared to participate 
in social and economic planning necessary to an 
economy of abundance and consistent with the 
democratic process. 

The day must come when democracy will be 
practiced in administration and the classroom 
in all schools everywhere. Then will authoritarian 
discipline be replaced by cooperation between 
administrator and teacher and between teacher 
and student in solving their problems. 

Education must be judged by mastery of skills, 
understanding of concepts and attitudes. We 
must be sure that plans for “speeding up” edu- 
cation through shortening the time for schooling 
will result in eliminating waste in the educational 
process and not in confusing a diploma with 
education. 

Teachers and supervisors must in their persons 
and in their relations with one another meet the 
challenge of democracy. There can be no prepara- 
tion for social competency in a free world unless 
those entrusted with education have the social 
vision, intellectual courage, integrity of char- 
acter, and innate respect and love for humanity 
which such a world demands. 


II. The rights of children and youth must be 
safeguarded and they should be helped to under- 
stand the war effort and participate in ‘it. 


In war as in peace the first responsibility of 
schools and teachers is the care and teaching 
of children. They must do a good job of teaching 
with all that the conditions of war involve. We 
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therefore insist upon adequate protection and 
care for ali children. They must be guarded 
against exploitation. They must be protected 
from emotional instability and the delinquency 
resulting from the dislocations in family and 
community life. They should be led to face the 
realities of the war so that emotional shock may 
be alleviated as far as possible. To insure these 
safeguards so essential to mental health, they 
must have competent teachers and expert guid- 
ance services to assist them while making neces- 
sary adjustments. 

During the war period teachers should be 
ready to shoulder necessary additional respon- 
sibility, but they should be given opportunity to 
share in the determination of the needs of chil- 
dren and of preparing programs to promote 
their welfare during the strenuous war period. 
However, the energy and time of teachers should 
not be dissipated in activities outside their regu- 
lar duties which do not contribute directly to 
the war effort. It is essential that they remain 
free to apply their abilities with enthusiasm to 
the tasks which the emergency places upon them. 
Teachers are in a unique position to integrate 
the war work of the young people with that of 
the adults of the community. 


III. Educational opportunities must be ex- 
tended and equalized. 

Our democratic cause demands that every 
child, youth and adult, regardless of race or 
religion, shall have access to educational facili- 
ties necessary to his or her fullest possible de- 
velopment. Victory demands that our greatest 
resources, the intellectual, moral, technical and 
physical powers within our people, be cultivated 
to their utmost. Teachers, instructional materials, 
buildings and equipment, food and medical fa- 
cilities adequate in quantity and quality to these 
ends must be provided, 

Educational services and care must be ex- 
tended to pre-school age and school age children 
whose parents are engaged in war production and 
other activities. Youth and adults who need and 
desire further education must be provided for. 
Furthermore, since the establishment of proper 
attitudes towards a just peace is contingent upon 
the education of the present generation of adults, 
expansion of adult education is essential. 

Salaries must be sufficient to hold qualified 
teachers. We recommend increased local support 
and state and federal aid. Increased funds are 
necessary to meet increased school demands. 
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Our nation must train scientists, technicians 
and professional workers, as well as personnel 
for the armed forces. Young men and women 
qualified to attend technical and professional 
schools, colleges and universities should be 
drafted for the war effort under a national plan 
and assigned on special duty to study at ap- 
propriate institutions. National interest demands 
that their talents be developed to the utmost. 

We recommend that a well-thought-out edu- 
cational program be extended in the armed 
forces to develop an informed democratic morale. 
Plans should also be made for the re-education 
and re-employment of men from the armed forces 
and war industries. 

IV. A national educational leadership must be 
established. 

We urge that the Office of Education assume 
increasingly the role of national leadership— 
that it bring together and organize the education- 
al leadership of the nation, study the conditions 
and needs of the schools in relation to their 
war time responsibilities, disseminate needed in- 
formation and materials to the schools, propose 
educational activities and programs, hold re- 
gional, state and local conferences, and offer 
in-service teacher education to attain these ob- 
jectives. 

We suggest that this leadership set as im- 
mediate goals the eradication of illiteracy, the 


cultivation of the physical vigor of our people, 
the understanding of the elements of technology 
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Left to right: (sitting) John M. Fewkes, James T. Nich- 
olson, vice chairman of the American Red Cross, and 
George S. Counts. Standing, Mrs. Russell Griffith and 
Ann Mary Knapp. members of the Union and the 
Gary Red Cross Motor Corps. 








and the meaning of the great technological revolu- 
tion with its impacts upon our social, economic 
and political institutions, and the study and ap- 
preciation of the cultural contributions of the 
various groups in our country. 

It should stimulate universal instruction in 
the history, conditions, problems, achievements 
and responsibilities of the working people of 
America and of organized labor. Above all our 
national leadership should look toward universal 
instruction in the principles and loyalties of 
democracy. 

It should call teachers and their organizations 
into consultation on all matters affecting their 
services and public education. Improved pro- 
cedures and standards should be proposed for 
the use of schools and teachers. 

It should prepare for the educational, social 
and economic problems to be faced at the close 
of the war,, including those of occupational re- 
distribution, retraining, economic reconstruction, 
and democratic social and economic planning. 

The American Federation of Teachers will do 
its share to cooperate with and further such lead- 
ership through its locals and through its national 
organization. 
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V. The American Federation of Labor for many 
years has been a discerning and loyal supporter 
of public education in the United States. We 
reaffirm our endorsement of both its permanent 
and emergency education programs which follow: 


LABOR’S PROGRAM OF EDUCATION7 


1. Adequate and proper enforcement of compulsory 

school attendance laws. 

Adequate appropriations for the maintenance of 

schools to be administered for the social well be- 

ing of the students to be taught in classes not to 
exceed twenty-five, in well-constructed buildings, 
by teachers paid salaries commensurate with the 
great value of their service to the community. 

3. Professional and social security for teachers, 
through: state-wide tenure laws, teacher pension 
laws, and leave of absence. 

4. Provision for the training for civic responsibility 
for all persons in the community. 

5. Negatively, there must be no substantive legisla- 
tion on curriculum making, and no limitations 
enacted into law which would prevent the teach- 
ing of social and physical science in our schools— 
a principle in absolute keeping with the great tra- 
dition of free government upon which our schools 
are founded. 


LABOR’S EMERGENCY PROGRAM OF 
EDUCATION FOR WAR TIME* 


1. KEEP THE SCHOOLS OPEN: (A) All labor bodies 
are urged to put forth an all out effort to provide 
adequate local school revenue and to prevent the 
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+A summary of a statement adopted by the Permanent Commit- 
tee on Education of the American Federation of Labor and sent to 
all affiliated labor groups throughout the nation under date of 
February 1; 1940. 

“Summary of an emergency program outlined by the Permanent 
Committee on Education of the American Federation of Labor at 


shortening of school terms and the curtailment of 
educational facilities. (B) Congress is urged to vote 
immediate emergency federal aid sufficient to provide 
a minimum salary for all teachers of $1500 per year. 


2. MAINTAIN ADEQUATE SUPPLY OF TEACH- 
ERS: (A) The Federal Emp’ »yment Agency is urged 
to register and classify all available teacher manpower 
in the country. (B) The federal government is urged 
to provide funds, where necessary, for transporting 
surplus teachers in certain areas to places where acute 
shortages exist. (C) The Office of Education is urged 
to extend and continue research in teacher shortages. 

3. REDUCE CLASS SIZE INSTEAD OF DISMISS- 
ING TEACHERS: Proper care of children in war 
time demands smaller classes rather than larger. The 
committee protests dismissal of teachers and calls at- 
tention to the American Federation of Labor recom- 
mendation that classes be not larger than twenty-five 
pupils. 

4. MAINTAIN EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS: The 
war effort must not be used as a means to reduce 
educational standards. Wherever standards are low 
ered such changes should be made only in consulta- 
tion with advisory committees representing labor, in- 
dustry and the teaching profession. 

5. PLAN POST WAR RE-EMPLOYMENT: (A) Plans 
for retraining persons in the armed forces and war 
industries should be made during war time. (B) 
Induction into civilian employment should be planned 
as carefully as the previous induction into the armed 
forces. (C) Teachers returning from war industries 
and the armed forces should be assured re-employment 
in their previous or equivalent positions. 





a meeting at AFL headquarters in Washington, June 24, 1942 
following a conference with representatives of governmental agencies 
in the field of education. Included in the conference were repre 
sentatives of the U.S. Office of Education, the War Manpower 
Commission, the Federal Apprenticeship Board and the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. Officers of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, the National Education Association and other 
educational groups also participated. 


Report on Taxation and School Finance 
Adopted by AFT Convention 


The report is a statement of the general principles of taxation, followed 
by some of their specific applications. The convention committee was chaired 
by Rebecca Simonson, New York; Raymond Cook, Chicago, Secretary: Henry 
Simon Bloch, University of Chicago, Consultant to the Committee. 


1. Taxation today has not only the purpose 
of raising revenue; it is a mechanism for regu- 
lating prices and an instrument for the attain- 
ment of social equity. 

SPECIFIC APPLICATION: At a time when money 
payments are greater than ever before in our history, 
and there are fewer and fewer goods to be purchased, 
we must have a heavily increased program of taxation 
which will drain away excess spending power and bring 
about a more equitable distribution of the sacrifices 
necessary to win the war. 
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2. Taxation should be based on the indi- 
vidual’s ability to pay. Equality of sacrifice is 
achieved only if higher rates are applied to the 
higher income brackets. 

SPECIFIC APPLICATION: The income tax is the 
only tax which can adequately fulfill this principle. It 
must include all forms of income of the individual, 
whether the income is a windfall from capital gains, 
an inheritance or a gift. Inheritances and gifts should 
be taxed at the same rates and with the same exemptions 
as other income. Corporation income taxes must also 
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be sharply increased and excess profits drained away in 
order to eliminate profiteering. 

3. No loopholes should be permitted which 
enable particular groups to dodge taxation on 
part of their income. 

SPECIFIC APPLICATION: Examples of loopholes to 
be eliminated are: (a) tax-exempt securities, which now 
allow income from large-scale investments to shirk 
taxation; (b) automatic allowance for depletion and 
obsolescence, which allows some oil and mining firms 
to deduct more from taxable income over a period of 
a few years than the amount of their actual investment; 
and (c) separate income tax returns, which create spe- 
cial advantages to wealthy individuals in the eight “com- 
munity property” states at the expense of the residents 
of the forty other states. 

4. A federal sales tax takes greater pro- 
portions of lower incomes than of higher in- 
comes, and increases directly the cost to the 


consumer. 

SPECIFIC APPLICATION: Over-all sales taxes should 
not be applied because the excess buying power of the 
population can be drained away more equitably by an 
improved income tax, coupled with compulsory savings. 

5. Equity demands not only adjustment in the 
tax structure, but efficiency in the mechanism 
of assessment and collection. 

SPECIFIC APPLICATION: In order to be most ef- 
fectively applied, the income tax must reach current 
income; therefore, the “withholding plan” is endorsed. 

6. Vast inequalities of income are a handicap 
rather than an advantage in a democratic so- 
ciety, especially in time of war. 

SPECIFIC APPLICATION: In accordance with a 
proposal of the President of the United States, a ceiling 
of $25,000 after taxes should be placed on individual in- 
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7. The government’s borrowing program 
should make it possible to promise future re- 
turns for present sacrifices. It must not offer 
only to the wealthy the status of creditors; it 
must not offer to the poor only the prospect of 
increased taxes. In the past government has 
borrowed from the rich and taxed the poor; in 
the future it should borrow from the poor and 
tax the rich. 

SPECIFIC APPLICATION: Taxes on the middle and 
upper income groups must be sharply increased. Indi- 
viduals in the lower income brackets should have the 
privilege of investing their contribution in the form of 
voluntary and compulsory savings. 

8. The present emergency sharpens the al- 
ready keen competition for available revenue 
between various governmental agencies and serv- 
ices. Demands for increases in salary by groups 
of public employees should be supported by 
evidence of particular need. 

SPECIFIC APPLICATION: Salary adjustments for 
teachers during the present emergency can be justified: 
(a) by showing the existence of sub-standard levels of 
pay which are too low to keep qualified teachers in 
the profession; (b) by showing that there are flagrant 
inequities in the salary schedule of a given community 
that demand internal readjustment; (c) by proof, in 
“boom towns” or defense areas, that special hardship 
is being worked by excessive local increases in the cost 
of living since September 1939. In negotiating salary 
adjustments the offer may well be made to receive salary 
increments in the form of (a) war bonds, (b) money 
pledged to be deposited or invested as savings, or (c) 
deferred income in the form of increased pension or 
retirement allowances. 

9. A multitude of taxing bodies and financial 
authorities creates “an anarchy of local auton- 
omy.” The historical and inevitable centraliza- 
tion of financial power in the federal government 
makes possible the attainment of important 
social gains. 

SPECIFIC APPLICATION: Cooperative efforts 
should be made toward the development of federal- 
state-local tax sharing, inter-governmental borrowing, 
and extension of the system of federal and state grants- 
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The functions of government should be dis- 
tributed among the political units of government on the 
basis of the efficiency with which the function can be 
performed. 

10. There are two kinds of government bor- 
rowing. One, borrowing from banks, corpora- 
tions and the idle savings of wealthy individuals, 
is inflationary. The other, borrowing from indi- 
vidual current earnings, has its counterpart in 
the reduction of individual spending and is non- 
inflationary. 

SPECIFIC APPLICATION: War bonds, purchased 
by people who would otherwise spend the money for 
commodities, represent a clear case of non-inflationary 
borrowing. Instructional expenditures for an expanded 
educational program are not inflationary, provided the 
method of raising funds is non-inflationary. 

11. An inflationary rise in prices hampers the 
war effort, brings about sharp inequalities of 
sacrifice, and affects particularly those income 
groups, like teachers, who cannot easily and 
promptly obtain salary increases proportionate 
to the rise in the cost of living. 

SPECIFIC APPLICATION: The application of ad- 
ministration controls to all prices should be accom- 
panied by measures of rationing in order to insure equit- 
able distribution of goods and a minimum expenditure 
by the government. 

12. No class and no community can avoid the 
consequences of the fiscal policies now being 
shaped. The impact of these decisions on all in- 
dividuals, and all institutions, during and after 
the war, is far reaching and inescapable. 

SPECIFIC APPLICATION: Teachers need to study, 
to understand and to make known those principles of 
fiscal policy which are in accord with their purpose of 
bringing about a greater degree of democracy, improv- 
ing government, promoting social justice and, above all, 
winning the war. Rational and mature thinking in the 
difficult field of government finance is an obligation of 
teachers now and in the future. 

13. Responsible and democratic government 
depends for its guidance and direction upon 
organized groups of articulate citizens who make 
their convictions and desires known to the legis- 
lative and executive branches of their govern- 
ments. Progress toward sound government finan- 
cial policy is dependent upon the widespread 
and continuous expression of enlightened opinion. 

SPECIFIC APPLICATION: Weak or misguided na- 
tional policy in the field of taxation and price control 
will not only bring certain and grievous hardships to 
individual teachers, but will have disastrous conse- 
quences upon all people. It is a responsibility of the 
American Federation of Teachers to make its voice heard 
in the determination of national policy, not only for 
maintaining the security of teachers, but for mai‘ntain- 
ing the security of the society of which teachers are 
a part. 
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Dr. Henry Bloch’s 
Comments 


The comments below by Dr. Bloch followed the 
adoption by the convention of the taxation committee’s 
report. Dr. Bloch gave unsparingly of his time in work- 
ing with the committee, and the AFT is appreciative. 
However, these comments are not to be interpreted as 
the tax policy of the Union. AFT members, wishing 
to discuss this problem, are urged to submit letters to 
the editor of the AMERICAN TEACHER. 


+ THE traditional procedure in pressure groups is 
for the committee to say to the consultant, “Let us 
make the deals and you make the ideals” (quoting T. S. 
Adams). We are not using the facilities*of the printing 
press to protect self interest at the expense of the nation. 
Do not think, by any means, that no particular self 
interests are attacked in this report. I will be frank and 
mention the disadvantages which some of you will have 
if this particular report is going to be applied. 

We propose over-all control of prices. This affects 
the question of parity. Parity prices have not been 
mentioned in the report, but they are implied. I per- 
sonally wanted them mentioned. The committee mem- 
bers were a little bit more diplomatic. Many teachers in 
Illinois do have farms and they will be personally af- 
fected if legislation on parity is adopted. The majority 
of teachers in America would, however, suffer if food 
prices continued to rise. 

Joint income tax return enforcement affects a great 
many teachers. In Chicago the maximum salary of high 
school teachers is $3,800.* Many of the teachers, 
where both husband and wife are teaching, if they have 
to declare their incomes jointly, will have to pay more 
taxes than if they declare them individually. And they 
are hitting themselves with a boomerang if they adopt 
our report. 

There is a question of tax exempt securities. Well, 
there are teachers who own tax exempt securities. There 
are teachers who own municipal and state bonds, and 
they will have to pay a tax on them if our proposals 
are adopted. 

Now suppose that among yourselves you had talked 
to the Oklahoma delegation and said: “Listen, you in 
Oklahoma have a community property law. We in 
Illinois don’t want to do anything about parity. Let’s not 
mention either issue on the floor.” Had we said that, we 
would have acted in the regular pork barrel tradition. 
We did not do that because if all the individual in- 
terests had to be taken care of, shielded, protected 
at the expense of the rest of the nation, it would 
be a boomerang against all of us. Because nobody 
would have believed any more that we, as teachers, feel 
we are more loyal to America as a nation, to society as 
a whole, than to our particular interest groups, not as 
teachers but as property holders, as farm owners or as 
married “double earners.” 

In general, if this program is going to be adopted in 
Washington all of us as teachers will have definite ad- 
vantages. We will have advantages because inflation, 


“Chicago teachers are paid 534% less because the salary sched- 
ule has never been fully restored. 
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if allowed to be rampant, will catch us more than 
most other groups in the population. We cannot go to 
our school boards and say, “Please increase our salaries 
by 15 per cent because the cost of living has gone up 
that much since January 1941.” 

Furthermore, we as teachers find that if we earn 
today $100 a month as compared with $100 in Jan 
uary 1941, our $100 of today is only $85. We have re 
ceived an “invisible” cut in salary of 15 per cent on the 
average, and more in boom towns. Helen Taggart showed 
in a recent article that “real” salaries in Chicago are 
lower today than they were in 1933. 

It is vain to hope that we will get adequate increases 
in salary in the necessary period of time. It will take 
long, and then if we get a 10 per cent increase and the 
cost of living has risen by 15 per cent we still haven’t 
made up the cut, and if inflation were to continue we 
would have a twenty-five, fifty or sixty per cent in 
flation, or even more. We would then have a tre 
mendous cut in our salaries and we couldn’t do very 
much about it. 

There are some groups in the working class, like steel 
workers, who are highly unionized and can protect 
themselves against the rising cost of living. We teachers 
are in no such position. Therefore, we have made a 
very careful formulation on salary policy in the tax 
program. 

I would not have put down, as the committee finally 


did, that it is a competition for revenues which pre- 


vents us from demanding higher salaries. The essential 
point is that every increase in salary payments makes 
for additional pressure of money on the market when 
less goods are available. It is for this reason that we 
introduced the clause that we advocate that increases 
be granted in the form of additional security for the 
future rather than for the present; ie., wherever pos 
sible in the form of war bonds, savings or retirement 
allowances. 

What has dictated our program, if not self-interest ? 
It is our belief that the war can better be won if no 
great inequalities exist, if the middle classes are not 
going to be wiped out, and if no large army of pro- 
letarians is to be created in America. All of this would 
happen, as it did happen in many countries of con 
tinental Europe, if inflation is not fought. 

How can we fight inflation? The obvious method is 
price control and rationing. It is, however, very dif- 
ficult to have a watertight price control and rationing 
program in a country where the propensity to bootleg 
is not less than in any other country, in a country 
which is not a police state and where we do not want 
a police state. Some Chicago landlords, when the 
ceiling was put on rents, said, “We will decorate less 
and clean less,” and tried to beat the law through 
hidden price increases. 

Price control and rationing alone cannot be sufficient. 
Where one merchant marks up the prices others will 
follow. When goods get scarce consumers will pay 
more on black markets. It is not like in depression 
times where salesmen undersell each other to the ad- 
vantage of the consumer. Therefore, the excess spend- 
ing power, which is not excess purchasing power be- 
cause you don’t have any more to buy—it is a bad 
dollar, a new dollar which does not purchase any 
more—has to be taken away from us. 

Money has to be taken away from the population 
and we know very well that the bulk of consumer ex- 
penditures is made by those who earn less than $5,000 
a year. How and why do we oppose a sales tax? Why 
do we support a tax program at all? 

In modern and democratic financial policy need 
determines the raising of government funds. If a com- 
munity doesn’t have money for its schools there is no 
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reason why it should not obtain money from some 
body else, from the state or federal government, to pay 
its teachers. At no time is there an excuse for not 
taking care of the essential needs of government. The 
government can obtain that money by printing it, if it 
wants to, by borrowing from the banks, or by con 
fiscating funds. 


Taxation is necessary today in order to keep prices 
down. Prices must be kept down in order to keep your 
standard of living up. But does it make any difference 
to you if you have an increased cost of living because 
you pay higher taxes, or if you have an increased cost 
of living because you have higher prices? No. It does 
not make any difference to you as a consumer, although 
from a general point of view, taxes may be preferable 
to price increases 

If, for instance, a sales tax of ten per cent is applied 
(which would yield somewhat less than five billion dol- 
lars) your cost of living is automatically increased by 
ten per cent. This is not as bad as inflation, because 
inflation means that if more is spent prices will go 
up again. Inflation is determined by increasing spend- 
ing. A sales tax means a one-time increase in cost to 
the consumer. An inflation means a never ending 
spiral of price increases. A sales tax takes higher per- 
centages out of lower income than it does out of higher 
income, because more of the lower income is spent; 
more of the upper income is saved. But there is a 
better means than the sales tax, a means which does 
not directly increase your cost of living, 2d particularly 
a means which does not take a higher percentage of 
income in the lower than in the upper classes. This 
means is the progressive personal income tax. There is 
no need for a gross income tax if we can deduct our 


tax bill periodically at the source. It is perfectly pos- 


sible to make adjustments at regular intervals. There 
is no need for a flat rate. We can increase the “normal” 
rate to forty per cent and the top rate—on incomes 


above $25,000 a year—to one hundred per cent. This 
progression can be enforced. 


In England a single individual earning $2,000 a year 


would pay an income tax of $625. But in England a 
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figures for 


December, 1941 


proportion of this is invested in savings, exactly as 
your retirement funds are invested. You as a teacher, 
with your own pension system, know that these savings 
are for your future benefit. 

The alternative is not “more taxes and more bonds” 
alone. The alternative is “more bonds and more se- 
curity instead of more taxes.” Your alternative is to 
pay more in compulsory savings rather than in taxes 
for the lower classes, a privilege which ought not to be 
granted to the upper classes who should pay everything 
in taxes. Whatever they can buy in bonds they can 
also pay in taxes. 

We advocate compulsory savings, particularly since 
exemptions and deductions must be reduced. It is also 
necessary that special provisions be made to avoid in 
dividual hardships in cases of sickness, death, birth, etc 


It is necessary that more taxes be paid if we want 
to maintain the purchasing power of the dollar. It 
means that we must have less spending power if we 
want to have more purchasing power. 


Now you may ask why we as teachers insist so much 
on national fiscal policy. Why don’t we worry about 
school finance alone? What good does it do’ us -if we 
have splendid programs of school finance and appropri 
ations increase, when the higher appropriations buy only 
the same services as they did in the previous year? 


Inflation is really the key to the entire educational 
problem. As long as our local school boards engage in 
inflationary borrowing there is a splendid case for 
cutting down educational expenditures. But as long 
as the federal government uses anti-inflationary methods 
to finance education, there is not a case-against education 
Education, then, is not inflationary. 


Of course, federal help means federal standards and 
some people don’t have standards and therefore don’t 
like them. Some people say that education is part of 
the war effort, and that is true. We need an educated 
citizenry at the machines and behind the guns; but if 
we are a part of the war machinery, why are we not 
under federal control just as the National Guard, which 
is a part of the war effort? 
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Boohs--- 


(Continued from page 2) 

“T am not an earth nor an adjunct of an earth, I am 
the mate and companion of all people.” Before this sense 
of balance, fears and prejudices vanish. It is significant 
that this book is part of the Nation of Nations series, 
so designated from the remark in Whitman’s 1855 edition 
of Leaves of Grass: “Here is not merely a nation but a 
teeming nation of nations.” 

What’s Your Name? should be of interest to teachers 
for its obvious value and timeliness; for its aid to the 
union member in understanding the children of the 
immigrant working class; for its chapter devoted to the 
teacher’s role in the assimilation of names; and for its 
moving tribute to “Meez Meef” (Miss Mifflin), the 
teacher of John Sobuchanowsky, who later became an 
instructor himself and provides the subject of the ex- 
ceedingly gripping final section of the book, “Alias John 
Nichols.” The entire volume, with generous quotation 
of ideas provided by teachers, reveals once again the 
high regard Louis Adamic holds for the American teach- 
ing profession. 

WruuMm J. Sucny 


Pamphlets and Films 


The program of the British Labour Party in regard 
to problems of reconstruction is available in the 
pamphlet, “The Old World and the New Society,” 
British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York; single copies are available free of charge. 
Discussions of the problems faced by industrial, agri- 
cultural, unemployed and Negro workers in the South 
are to be found in “Southern Workers Outside the 
Legislative Pale,” put on by the American Labor 
Education Service in cooperation with the Southern 
School for Workers, 437 West 59 St., New York; cost: 
20c. What a consumers’ cooperative is and how the 
movement is growing in all parts of the United States 
is discussed in Wallace J. Campbell’s pamphlet, “Con- 
sumer Cooperatives in America,” put out by the Co- 
operative League of the U. S. A., 167 West 12 Street, 
New York, at a cost of 10c. The “shopping news” 
editor of.the newspaper PM explains what he feels to 
be the principles of wise buying in How To Buy More 
For Your Money, by Sidney Margolius, put out by 
Modern Age Books, New York, at a cost of $1. 
Harold Maslow in “The Intelligent Consumer’s Guide 
to Hospital and Medical Plans,” put out by the 
League for Industrial Democracy, 112 E. 19 St., 
New York, gives a discussion of group hospital plans 
and group of cooperative clinics; the cost, 15c. In 
order to furnish teachers with pertinent material, keyed 
to current happenings, the Council Against Intolerance 
in America, Lincoln Buildirg, New York, is launching 
a new monthly manual of education entitled American 
Unity which will, in addition to extensive new material, 
take the place of their manual for junior and ser.ior high 
school teachers, “An American Answer to Intolerance.” 

A list of United States War Films is available from 
the Bureau of Motion Pictures, Office of War Informa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Brandon Films, 1600 Broadway, New York City, 





A scene from “Target for Tonight.” a new 16 mm 
sound movie, 5 reels, actual bombing raids in 
Europe. Made by the Office of War Information. 





A new government film, “Tanks,” which shows 
the making of a tank; 2 reels, 16 mm, sound. 





, 


has a new film, “Scrap For Victory,” which all schools 
should be using now. We have also received a notice 
from the College Film Center about a new twenty-one 
minute short from the Office of War Information, on 
China, called “Western Front.” 





Contributors 


FLORENCE CLARK is active in vocational educa- 
tion, is a counsellor at Farragut High School, 
and is a member of the Chicago Teachers’ 
Union. 

Georce S. Counts was president of AFT for the 
last three years; is national vice-president, 
state chairman of the American Labor Party, 
and a member of Local 2, New York Teachers’ 
Guild. 

Joun Fewxes was president of the Chicago 
Teachers’ Union for four years, national vice- 
president of AFT last year, and was elected 
national president at Gary. 

Irvin R. Kvuenztt1 is secretary-treasurer of AFT 
and a member of the Permanent Committee on 
Education of AFL. 

Wim J. Sucny is an English teacher at Mor- 
ton High School and a member of Local 571, 
West Suburban Teachers’ Union, Chicago. 
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Annual AFT Convention 


(Continued from page 4) 
fact that LaPorte had one of the largest per- 
centages of charter members of all the towns of 
its size. Kansas City, according to Miss Blase, 
has a rapidly growing local of more than one 
hundred people. Duluth is an example of a local 
that came in after first organizing a teachers’ 
association, and then voting to come into the 
AFT. The Fordson teachers courageously or- 
ganized an AFT local in Henry Ford’s backyard. 


H. L. McCarthy Stresses Role 
of Health in Winning the War 

H. L. McCarthy of the School of Social Service 
Administration of the University of Chicago 
closed the afternoon session with a stirring ad- 
dress entitled: “Health, Welfare and Social Se- 
curity in Winning the War and Planning the 
Peace.” He told the convention that the task 
in the Office of Defense Health and Welfare is 
“to constitute ourselves the watchdogs of the 
welfare of the people, so that in the war effort 
they may give much greater strength.” This 
Office has responsibility for all problems affect- 
ing health, welfare, education, recreation, nutri- 
tion and related activities, he explained. Its en- 
tire program can be geared to and justified by the 
contribution te the war effort. He urged that 
those who have responsibility for leadership in 
their communities and their organizations should 
take special interest in these programs and dis- 
cover for themselves all of the benefits that are 
available. 


Red Cross Representative Declares 
“We Must Win or Else—” 

James T. Nicholson, Vice Chairman of the 
American Red Cross, and representative during 
the present war in Poland, Germany, Russia, and 
Japan, spoke to the convention on the subject, 
“Riding Against the Four Horsemen.” He em- 
phasized the fact that the sacrifices that the 
American people will be expected to make will 
at no time begin to compare with those of the 
captive peoples who have lost everything. Mr. 
Nicholson accompanied the Harriman mission 
that went to the USSR last fall to determine 
what assistance should be sent from the United 
States. “The most inspiring part of the world 
picture is the grim determination of England and 
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Russia to win this war,” he said. Mr. Nicholson 
also told of Polish and Greek refugees who had 
escaped to Egypt, where they are being cared for 
by the Red Cross, and of conditions in Russia, 
where “everyone was ready to give everything 
for the cause.” “People of war-stricken countries 
by the millions look to America with hope and 
faith and courage,”’ Nicholson declared. The de- 
termination of that character and caliber is 
largely in the hands of the educational forces of 
the country, he said, as he defined the four horse- 
men that educators must ride down—hatred, 
greed, inhumanity and intolerance in American 
life. 

“We are fighting to save democracy,” he said. 
“Tt is up to us here at home to make democracy 
work and mean something. The days of bluff 
and sham are gone forever. The German atti- 
tude is that ‘he must win or else—.’ The same 
is true of us or else—.” 


Resolutions 


Union Thanks AFL, Pays 
Tribute to Henry Linville 


At the twenty-sixth annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers, it was resolved that the 
AFT express to William Green, to the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of Labor, and to the 
Permanent Committee on Education the deep appreci- 
ation of the AFT for the splendid leadership on the part 
of the AFL in the field of education, in the present 
emergency. 


The AFT paid tribute to former National President 
Henry R. Linville, who died on October 1, 1941, for 
“his devotion to the democratic way of life and his un- 
swerving courage in defense of it.” 

The AFT also extended thanks and appreciation to 
the National Union of Teachers of England and con- 
gratulated the members of that Union for “their cour- 
ageous spirit in their days of trial and sacrifice and 
for their magnificent contribution to the war efforts.” 








Basic Resolutions on Winning 
the War and the Peace 


Resolutions on basic policies for winning the war sub- 
mitted by the Resolutions Committee and adopted by 
the Convention were as follows: that “The basic issue 
of this war is the right of all men to be free;” that 
“we endorse President Roosevelt’s efforts to use the 
moral influence of our government for the establishment 
of a Pacific charter, to secure the unequivocal applica- 
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tion of the principles of the Atlantic Charter to all the 
peoples of the world;” that the AFT “supports the 
declared policies of our government on the establish- 
ment of the second front and that we stand ready to 
assume our share of the responsibilities and sacrifices in- 
volved in carrying out the agreements just as soon as 
the Commander-in-Chief and the constituted military 
authorities deem it advisable” and that the AFT “sup- 
port in the coming elections those candidates whose ac- 
tions have been in accord with the President’s war 
policies and who accept the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter as a basis for lasting peace.” 


New Commission Established 


on Education, War and Peace 


The Convention, at the suggestion of the Educational 
Policies Committee, directed the Executive Council to 
appoint a representative national commission to deal 
with the relation of public education to the problems 
of the war and the peace. (Dr. John Childs of Local 2, 
New York City, has since accepted the chairmanship 
of the Commission.) Among the functions of the 
Commission are: 

“(1) To make analyses, to define issus, and to 
formulate statements of policy on questions arising out 
of the present emergency. Such pronouncements, upon 
approval of the Executive Council, shall be presented 
for public distribution. 

“(2) To consider from time to time what changes 
in emphasis and content in the school curriculum are 
desirable to further the winning of the war and the peace. 

“(3) To devise means of assisting the American 
Federation of Teachers to share in a vitalized adult 
educational program designed to develop an enlightened 
citizenry so essential at this critical juncture in the life 
of our country. 

“(4) To cooperate with other departments of the 
American Federation of Labor; with appropriate gov- 
ernmental agencies, including the National Office of Edu- 
cation; and with various national educational organ- 
izations, in the development of an educational program 
for adults, youth and children adequate to the demands 
of this dynamic situation. 

“(S$) To cooperate with the Educational Policies 
Committee of the American Federation of Teachers in 
devising means by which the members of our locals may 
exchange experiences, and meet in regional conferences 
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to develop programs to further the war and peace pur- 
poses of our country, and to safeguard the interests of 
the schools.” 


Union Opposes Racial, Religious 
and Cultural Discrimination 


The Committee on Educational Problems of Cultural 
Minorities urged that the AFT go on “record as op- 
posing any and all discrimination against and segre- 
gation of such racial, religious and cultural minorities 
in government, in industry, in all types of educational 
opportunities, and in the armed forces.” It recommend- 
ed that the 26th annual convention of the AFT com- 
mend the work of the Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mittee and that it urge the respective locals to recom- 
mend to Congressmen in their areas to strengthen the 
Fair Employment Practices Committee and to make it 
a permanent administrative agency in our national gov- 
ernment. The Committee also urged that all govern- 
mental agencies, both state and national, which have 
any responsibility for the welfare of children of Japa- 
nese ancestry, provide adequate educational facilities 
and competent teachers for all such children of school 
age. These resolutions were passed by the delegates. 


Convention Urges New Council 
to Help AFL Work for Labor Unity 


The convention instructed the incoming Executive 
Council to do all in its power to assist the constituted 
authorities of the American Federation of Labor in 
furthering existing collaboration between the AFL and 
the CIO. Four resolutions presented by the Committee 
on Social and Economic trends were adopted by the 
Convention. They urged that local defense councils 
emphasize community education programs designed to 
bring an understanding of the war and of local, national, 
and international post-war problems; that defense coun- 
cils be representative of all groups within the com- 
munity; that each local study the materials for the 
understanding of the prevention of inflation; that in 
agencies to formulate plans for post-war reconstruction, 
all such boards be made up of representatives of gov- 
ernment, education, labor, farmers, consumers, and in- 
dustry; and finally that the AFT approves of the par- 
ticipation of our government in international agencies 
whose purpose it will be to guarantee reconstruction 
efforts on a world-wide scale. 


Delegates Support Education 
for “People’s Revolution” 


The tremendously important task of adult education 
during this period was emphasized by President Ernest 
O. Melby in his speech to the convention (this may ap- 
pear in a later issue of the AmerICAN TEACHER.) and 
the report and resolutions of the Convention Commit- 
tee on Adult, WPA and Workers Education. 

The 1942 Convention urged “to all its locals and their 
members, to the American Federation of Labor and its 
constituent unions, to all boards of education, to all 
state departments of education, colleges and universities, 
and to the Federal Office of Education that they pro- 
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Please accept my assurance of deep personal 
and official interest in the convention of the 
American Federation of Teachers now meeting in 
Gary, Indiana. Your splendid organization has 
made genuine progress and has increased its 
numerical strengtn and its influence in the edu- 
cational and institutional life of the nation. The 
evidences of loyalty and devotion which you 
have shown to the American Federation of Labor 
are deeply appreciated by the officers and mem 
bers of our great organization. 


Even though the membership of your organiza- 
tion is not directly engaged in production of 
war material in the mills, workshops and fac- 
tories, nevertheless through the important place 
all occupy in the educational life of the nation 
you are privileged to make a most valuable con- 
tribution to the war effort. I know we can count 
upon the officers and members of your union to 
give full and complete support to the American 
Federation of Labor in the execution of its war 
policy and in carrying out the no-strike pledge 





Green Greets Union Convention 


made to the President of the United States for 
the duration of the war. 

American labor is determined that our great 
country and the nations associated with it must 
and will win the war. We are determined that 
liberty, freedom and democracy as we know it 
in America shall be preserved and enjoyed by 
all classes of people. We count on the teachers 
of America to cooperate fully with the American 
Federation of Labor in the extension of a full 
measure of support to the government for the 
duration of the war. 

I am truly sorry that because of an engagement 
to participate in the Fiftieth Anniversary Con- 
vention of the Wisconsin State Federation of 
Labor it is impossible for me to attend your con- 
vention. I hope and trust you may hold a most 
successful meeting. Please accept the fraternal 
greetings of the American Federation of Labor 
and my persenal felicitation 


WititiaM Green, President 
American Federation of Labor 








mote and support intensive and extensive adult educa- 
tion to remove social illiteracy, to give a deeper under- 
standing of democratic principles and practices and to 
create, by knowledge, the improved morale necessary 
to defeat the forces of Hitlerism and to aid American 
citizens to cooperate in the people’s revolution and world 
cooperation outlined by Vice President Wallace.” 

The delegates supported a plan to make possible the 
salvage and continuation, on an expanded scale, of the 
services of the Workers Service Program. They com- 
mended the interest shown by colleges and universities 
in workers’ education and pointed out that “inasmuch as 
workers cannot always avail themselves of resident 
courses because of limitations of income and job re- 
sponsibilities, the American Federation of Teachers, in 
its local unions and nationally, urge colleges and uni- 
versities to set up extension programs for trade union 
members to bring to workers in their communities and 
in their unions wider educational opportunities.” 

“Educational programs designed to improve morale 
and develop understanding of the issues involved in 
the war and the peace” were urged. 


Adopt Five Point Program 
Offered by Tenure Committee 


The convention requested the “City of New York to 
make funds available to reduce class size by continuing 
in service the 40 teachers whose dismissal was brought 
about by forced retirement, and to provide for the 
hundred threatened with dismissal in the near future; 
and to increase its educational appropriation to the end 
that all classes be reduced to the size most essential for 
maximum educational efficiency.” 
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It also called upon “organized labor and all othe: 
friends of education to cooperate with the teachers of 
New York in their campaign to reduce overcrowding 
of classes and give the children of New York City the 
type of education which will permit of their fullest de 
velopment as socially competent well-educated citizens. 


” 


The following proposed program of the Convention 
Tenure Committee, for proper presentation of tenure 
problems to lay groups, was adopted by the convention 


1. The Tenure law is expected to give a status equiva- 
lent to that which exists in a contractual agreement 
between employer and employee. 

2. The dismissal or retirement of teachers in the upper 
wage scales or age levels in favor of younger or lower 
salaried teachers is contrary to good labor practice. 


3. The dropping of teachers upon certification or quali- 
fication arguments which are in fact purely specious, 
and when the dismissed teacher is really qualified 
according to sound educational standards to take 
over the new work or can shortly become so, or 
where a rearrangement of program can be effected 
which would retain the teacher without loss of edu- 
cation facilities constitutes a violation of the spirit 
of tenure. 

4. In the dismissal or retirement of teachers due to re 
duced registration of pupils the principles of seniority 
should prevail. 


we 


The financial saving to the community by means o/ 
the subterfuge of long-term substitute service in 
stead of assignment in a bona fide vacancy is an in- 
justice to teacher and pupils. The teacher in good 
faith is put upon a treadmill baited with the hope 
of assignment. 
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DEEPLY appreciate the high honor that the 
I delegates to the convention conferred 
upon me and fully realize the grave trust I have 
accepted as president of the American Federation 
of Teachers. I would not presume to accept, were 
those responsibilities not shared by the fifteen 
capable men and women who were also elected 
to the Executive Council. I have great confidence 
in the character, intelligence, and courage of 
each and every one of my fellow members of the 
Executive Council. 

It would be ridiculous for me to expect to 
fill the place of our retiring president, Dr. George 
S. Counts. I yield to no one in the sincerity and 
depth of my love and reverence for George 
Counts. At the first battle of Buffalo, I cheer- 
fully withdrew my name as the candidate of the 
Joint Progressive Caucus after one hour’s con- 
versation with him and have backed him whole- 
heartedly for the presidency for the past three 
years. Had he been willing to stand for the 
presidency this year, he would have been my 
candidate. I feel that there is no office in this 
great nation, including that of the presidency of 
the United States of America, which George S. 
Counts could not ably and effectively fill. I have 
yet to experience the privilege of talking to a 
man with greater knowledge of the social and 
economic problems facing the world today. 

I am deeply grateful to him for the expression 
of confidence in me which he made before the 
convention. I am even more grateful that he 
yielded to the pleadings of myself and other 
members of the convention and consented to 


The President's 
Message 

to the 
Membership 








Pledges support for Counts’ five point 
program to build the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers 


By JOHN M. FEWKES 


accept nomination as a vice-president with the 
understanding that we would spare him where- 
ever possible. His advice and counsel will be 
invaluable to the Executive Council in the com- 
ing year. 

It is my earnest prayer that your Executive 
Council may be divinely guided as we attempt 
to carry out the duties you have assigned us. 
However, we do not accept the entire responsi- 
bility for the growth and progress of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers during the coming 
year. Each individual member has an obligation 
to the organization. You, too, must resolve that 
your actions will be such as to bring credit to 
the organization which has admitted you to its 
membership and which gives you an opportunity 
to become effective in the struggle to preserve 
and improve the free educational system of 
America. Union teachers must be the best 
teachers. We are not seeking as members crack- 
pots and inefficient teachers who run to the 
organization for protection against just dismissal. 
Rather, we are calling into membership the fine 
classroom teachers throughout America on whose 
shoulders, to a great extent, rests the future 
of our nation. Such teachers, it is our purpose 
to protect in their jobs and to secure for them 
adequate salaries, working conditions, and sym- 
pathetic intelligent supervision, in order that 
they may more effectively carry on the difficult 
process of educating the youth of our nation 
for citizenship in a democracy. 

The American Federation of Teachers, through 
its affiliation with the millions of men and women 
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in the American Federation of Labor, has the 
opportunity to be instrumental in effecting 
the changes in curriculum, in methods of teach- 
ing, and in administration that are necessary to 
meet the challenge of war and post-war condi- 
tions. The classroom teachers of America are 
rapidly realizing that in the American Federation 
of Teachers lies their only opportunity to elevate 
their profession to the dignity and place of respect 
in society which educators should hold. America 
has allowed the teacher to become an object of 
pity, and too often of ridicule, through wide. 
spread failure on the part of the public to accept 
responsibility for protecting and improving their 
schools. The salaries of thousands of teachers 
in America are even too small to provide adequate 
working tools for the profession and appropriate 
dress for the classroom. The problems facing 
education and teachers can only be solved 
through intelligent planning, organization, and 
practical action. The AFT should, and can, lead 
the way. 


The last three years have seen the American 
Federation of Teachers gradually winning the 
respect of our own parent body, of the American 
Federation of Labor, of the educational world, 
and of the public in general. 


It is our duty to answer the challenge con- 
veyed in President Roosevelt’s letter to the con- 
vention and to live up to the confidence he 
expressed in us. 


It is my feeling that we can best do this by 
implementing, to the best of our abilities, the 
“Program on Education, the War, and the 
Peace,”* adopted by the convention, which 
embodies the thoughts expressed by Dr. Counts 
and Dr. Melby in their inspiring talks before the 
convention. 


We must evolve and propose ways and means 
to utilize the educational system of our country 
to the greatest advantage in our all-out effort 
to win this war. We must manage to teach our 
boys and girls the knowledge necessary to free 
men and women. We must instill in them deep 
and abiding loyalty to the ideals and principles 
of democracy. It is particularly our job to win 
in the war of ideologies that the dictators have 
started through their youth movements. A dic- 
tator must never be able to delude our youth 
and persuade them to exchange their freedom, 
their individual integrity, for a fascist program 





"The program appears on page 18 of this issue of the Amer- 
ICAN TEACHER. 
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of regimentation. The creativeness of democracy 
must guide men’s minds to a better and greater 
world. We must foster a system of free public 
education that holds forth greater promise and 
challenge to our youth than the youth program 
of Hitler. 

We must have trust and faith in our Com- 
mander in Chief, President Roosevelt, and our 
military authorities to bring the war to a suc- 
cessful and speedy termination. In so doing, we 
know that they will give every possible aid to 
all of our allies, including Russia, China and 
England, and the occupied countries. We are 
ready to make the sacrifices necessary to render 
such aid and to win the war. We offer our re- 
sources, our energies, our lives, without reserva- 
tion, for this struggle. 

We realize that real unity of effort is necessary 
to win this war—unity of the armed forces of 
our nation and her allies, unity of the great 
masses of laboring men, unity of labor and in- 
dustry, unity within the American Federation 
of Teachers—and we are ready to take any 
honorable steps to promote and preserve that 
unity. We congratulate President Green, of the 
AFL, for the steps taken in this direction and 
hope that complete unity will soon be established 
in the great body of organized labor. We are 
jealous for the newfound unity within the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers itself. For the first 
time in many years, all of our officers were 
elected without contest. That this was not mere 
apathy was evidenced by the fact that practically 
one hundred per cent of the votes represented 
at the convention were cast despite the fact that 
there was no contest. 

We must help lay plans for a lasting peace. 
To do so, we must be strong enough, courageous 
enough, and intelligent enough to enforce that 
peace until we have had time to educate the 
world to a full realization that no one ever wins 
a war, that war is destructive, and that per- 
manent peace can not be won by war; that man 
is his brother’s keeper, and that an understanding 
love must govern his relation with his fellow- 
man. We must help establish the brotherhood of 


mankind. 
* * * 


It will give me great joy-to be of service to 
ihe locals or to individual members in any way 
which lies within my power or abilities. I shall 
appreciate your advice and counsel as I attempt 
to carry out my duties as your president. 
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